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HUNGERFORD AND LAMBETH SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


Tuts very elegant chain or suspension 
bridge is in course of construction across 
the Thames, from H rford Market to 
the Lambeth bank, at a short distance west 
of the brewery of Messrs. Goding and Co., 
and in a line with the Belvidere Road. 
The want of such a communication as this 
bridge will present has been generally ac- 
knowledged since the erection of Hunger- 
ford Market, in the year 1833; shortly 
after, the plan was submitted to the public, 
a Company formed, and an Act of Parlia - 
ment obtained, oa them to raise a 
capital of £106,000 for the purpose. 

The engineer of the bridge is Mr. I. K. 
Brunel, FRE, who is also executing a 
stupendous suspension bridge across the 
Avon, at Clifton. The design presents a 
handsome arched approach from each bank 
of the river, the road, or rather way, 
being suspended by iron chains from two 
stone piers in the Italian style, correspond- 
ing, generally, with the campaniles of Hun- 
gerford Market. The architect to the 
Company is Mr. L. B. Bunning; ‘and the 
masonry has been contracted for at £63,000 
by Mr.G. Chadwick. The iron-work will be 
executed at the works of Messrs. Sandys 
and Co., in Cornwall, at the estimated cost 
of £17,000. The weight will be 700,000 
tons; the entire len 1410 feet, divided 
as follows: from each shore to pier, 370 
feet; centre between piers, 670 feet: the 
viaduct will be 28 feet above high-water 
mark, or 3 feet higher than the crown of 
the centre arch Waterloo Bridge. It 
will be adapted for foot passengers only ; 
the toll being a halfpenny each person. , 
the Hungerford side, the platform will 
join with the centre of the terraced roof of 
the colonnade between the two taverns, 
whence the traffic will pass through the 

leries over the colonnades of the Fish- 
ket, by the level of the general market 
to Hungerford-street, and the Strand. 

The total cost of this bridge and ap- 
proaches is estimated at £102,254 7s.; and 
the estimated return, based upon the traffic 
of the existing bridges, is as follows :— 


Ist. prev fh me at a halfpenny each 
at, 


person is estimated at, perannum . £8000 
2nd. Traffic from Lambeth to the Hunger- 
ford Market ......+e-. 260 
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4th. Estimated traffic to and from steam- 


Aen ere eee Peer tT ee 300 

Sth. Rent of unappropriated portion of 
the property (already purchased) . . 200 
£9010 


We trust these anticipations may be 


realized to the full; for, assuredly, the new 


tly wooden piers now in use. The 
steam-boat traffic 


1,100,000 persons in 1839-40. The im- 
portance to Lambeth of the contiguity of a 
general market, (particularly of an excel- 
lent fish-market,) -will, it. is. calculated, 
ensure much traffic. The bridge will like- 
wise afford an agreeable and safe prome- 
nade ; and upon the completion of the new 
streets in Southwark and Lambeth (the Bills 
for which have been submitted to Parliament) 
the Hungerford Bridge will be the most 
direct line of communication between the’ 
southern, eterna. and the south-wes- 
tern districts e metropolis and Charing 
Cross, shortening the distance between 
many of these parts nearly half a mile. 
The works are now in active progress, and 
it is expected that the bridge will be com- 
pleted in about eighteen months. 


POETICAL REVISION. 


CoLERIDGE, whose reputation as a poet is 
rapidly increasing, is unfavourably disposed 
to an author’s revising, or amplifying, the 
first exhibited ae of his mind, more 
especially those of hi ; and instances 
what he eas Dr. Akenside's unsuccessful 
attempt to improve the structure of his 
F 2ex id didactic poem—The Pleasures of 
magination, “Much,” the candid and virtu- 
ous Addison observes, while applying his re- 
flection to another subject, “ may be said on 
this, and on the opposite side ;” for had the 
learned and literary recluse of Hi 
but —_ ae for parse his - 
tion the first prin ition o Sys ge 
Hamlet, (I mean that of 1603,) have 
compared it with the after more matured ex- 
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hibition of his genius, as developed by the 
fresh creation of various new beauties of 
imagination and depths of philosophical 
sentiment which irradiate the pages of his 
revised literary construction, as well as the 
presentation he has given us therein of a 
more masterly filling-up of character,—the 
writer of Christabel would have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the fragility of his 
own declared critical opinion, and to have 
allowed that the drama of Hamlet, (by 
many considered Shakspeare’s chef deuvre, ) 
as originally written by the Bard of Avon, 
is destitute of a variety of those surpassing 
mental beauties which enrich, like a cluster 
of orient pearls, the pages of his more 
masterly finished effort. Sir Walter Scott 
affords another instance of mental improve- 
ment in the revision he bestowed a few 
years. before his death upon several of his 
delightful novels and romances ; and Thom- 
son, the finest mental painter of landscape 
the world.ever produced, has added new 
graces to his Seasons, by the last finish of 
colouring he put forth upon the canvass, in 
his display of these wonderful and varied 
parts of nature as drawn by his magic hand. 
Enort. 


OLD AGE. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 
(Concluded from page 14.) 


One of the charms of age is the power it 
ives over the passions. It seems that the 
res of mortality burn low and dim on the 

altars, and that a holier light has arisen and 
paled them. By that holier light, as we 
advance on this wonderful journey, which 
we are all treading together to eternity, how 
differently shew our past actions, and, in- 
deed, the whole world. How differently 
appear the companions of our youth seen in 
these chaste celestial beams. 

One of the remarkable accompaniments 
of age is religious reflection and belief. I 
am convinced that few in the hurry of 
youth and manhood give any real thought 
to Christianity, except those whose profes- 
sions lead them towards it, or those who 
have enjoyed the inestimable advantage of 
having been carefully brought up by pious 
parents and teachers. Of the inhabitants of 
Christian countries, however, I am con- 
vinced the majority of the middle and 
upper classes during the heyday of life, 
are not what can he fairly termed believers 
in their religion. They either do not give 
the subject serious attention, or they disbe- 
lieve. I see nothing that could be gained 
by concealing or contradicting this fact. 
So obvious has scepticism appeared in Ger- 
many, that this great nation, or rather as- 
sembly of nations, has been openly pro- 
nounced infidel. Goéthe, the leader of 
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their literature, scarcely anywhere makes 
mention of the immortality of the soul; 
and a class of their writers have undertaken 
to explain away the foundations of all reve- 
lation. The French literature is too well 
known as anti-religious, and the Italian 
doctrines are so mixed up with the errors of 
catholicism, as to leave great room for 
disbelief in the minds of the reflecting 
and educated. America has the reputa- 
tion of — religious as well as Eng- 
land. But I fear, were the persons who 
inhabit it individually examined in private, 
they would be found not to s any 
proper understanding of, and belief in, the 
traths of the gospel, or even in the vague 
old heathen doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul. Christian +4 is too serious and 
too sublime to be believed by a light and 
trivial mind. It can no more be under- 
stood and realized without long contempla- 
tion and preparatory action, without the 
soul’s mounting to a certain height of re- 
flection and virtue, than a production by 
Raphael can be justly appreciated by one 
unaccustomed to study paintings. 

In accusing the world, however, of infi- 
delity, I speak of youth and manhood. 
One of the peculiarities of old age is a ten- 
dency to turn from the tawdry, evanescent 
world, and to study native virtue and re- 
ligion. To the latter, all must come at last 
in some form or other, unless strangely 
perverted by sophistry, triviality, intempe- 
rance, or vice. Age is loosened from the 
world. The path it has trod—so long, so 
interminable, so bright, and so important, 
when gazed on in perspective, has shrunk 
to one little step, of which nothing was real 
but what had reference to a hereafter. No 
matter how thoughtless and how happy 
youth may be. No matter how grand and 
exciting may be manhood—whether, like 
Scott’s, consecrated to the admiration of 
mankind and posterity by literary genius, 
or, like Napoleon’s, by the display of all 
that aggrandizes and dazzles in the eyes of 
the million. The time must come, the time 
must speedily come, when all these things 
are to be taken off and laid aside like a 
lace coat—like a purple garment—only 
prized as it has kept the heart warm and 
the mind clear. The time must come, when 
the little atom finds itself alone with death 
and God, or on the eve of becoming so. 
Of this, Providence has given us notice. 
The first grey hair amid the sunny brown 
or the glossy raven locks is a messenger 
from God. It comes to speak 'to Napoleon 
of other things than kingdoms and battles, 
and to Scott of other things than poetry 
and romances. Its voice is low, but happy 
he who hears it. It saith, “ Awake! mor- 
tal! I come to lead you into calmer scenes. 
I come to break idle visions of earthly 
glory. I come to prepare the spirit for 











another abode—to announce an epoch in 
S our little life.” A great line is passed. 
5 outh recedes like a green, sweet shore, 
n where we have played too long, and other 
2 scenes rise around. 
nT With age, to nearly all mankind, come, 
n like a mighty change of nature, like the 
of awakening of spring over the long snow- 
or covered land, like the putting forth of 
ng leaves and blossoms in the till then dreary 
a- and sighing woods, like the melting of ice 
g- upon ‘the lake, and the free rolling of its 
ho limpid stream—with age come religious 
te, thought and convictions. Oh! who calls 
ny this profitable and prolific season—this 
the happy and peaceful period of the only pure 
rue and certain human enjoyment—who calls it 
of a winter? Rather it is a glorious spring, 
and in which up-shoot blossoms of unspeakable 
and delight. en the storms of earthly ex- 
ler- istence die away, and are heard rumbling 
pla- in the distance without terror—when the 
the illusions of the world, its disappointments, 
re- its cruel humiliations, its startling appre- 
by hensions, its vain, bewildered, foolish hopes, 
one its futile occupations, are all passed, and the 
pilgrim, at length arrived at the temple- 

infi- door of eternity, perceives for the first time 
ood. its vast proportions, its wonderful grandeur, 
ten- and its sober and sublime attractions over 
cent the trifles which amused his journey thither. 
| re- Age has a dignity which no merely hu- 
t last man distinction can bestow. An old man 
gely is more imposing than a king, the patri- 
mpe- archal head more elevated in rank than the 
1 the crowned forehead. An old man is not onl 
g, 80 full of dignity, but of profound interest. } 
rtant, regard him with almost inexplicable sensa- 
runk tions. He seems like a habitant of some 
s real . other world—of two other worlds, of neither 

No of which I know anything definitely—the 
appy past and the future. He was the tenant of 
1 and a bygone century. He saw the world when 
, like it was younger than it is, society when it 
on of was less advanced, kingdoms and empires 
enius, which have been overthrown. What troops 
of all of people he must have known who are 
yes of now in the silent world of departed spirits! 
e time What thousands are growing up and acting 
things around him who, when he took an active 
like a part in life, were yet but vague phantoms 
—only of the future! What great historical cha- 
m and racters and events he has seen—Charles 
, when XII. or Peter, Frederick, Catherine, or 
| death Maria Therese! Under his eye pretty boys 
ng 50. have grown venerable heroes; and dinner- 
notice. less officers, princes and kings; while mo- 
brown narchs at the head of armies have beheld 
ssenger melt away their grandeur like morning 
:poleon dreams or one of’ the conjurations of Pros- 
battles, pero, Surely such a being has in him 
poetry something supernatural! His fellow-crea- 
happy tures can have but little influence over him 
1 mor- either with threats or promises. He is 
scenes. almost a spirit. He retains of mortality 
earthly nothing but a loosened vesture, torn, worn 
irit for 









UM 
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out, and ready to fall. You look on the 
shell of the chrysalis. The new being is 
ready to burst forth, ready to take its flight 
into an untried, unseen region. 

Give me old age! I yearn for it. I 
count upon it. ppb res wie os mcm 
nature, it is one of the rewards of a well- 
spent life, and I too psc wre ay 
anything willingly which will impair its 
perfection or diminish my chance of obtain- 
Ing it. Those who are will not 
agree with me perhaps. But all the unfor- 
tunate will join, not in concealing, but in 
hailing the silver hairs and the wrinkled 
forehead. To me they are like those 
weeds, branches, and birds, which appear 
to the ocean-tost sailor, indicating the proxi- 
mity of land. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF AUSTRALIA. 
(From the Quarterly Review, just published.) 


Some of us are old enough to remember 
the time when the continent of America 
was held to be not only a newly discovered, 
but a recently created country—some vague 
reasons being then assigned for such an 
hypothesis, not now wo! ee 
thing of the same sort has been hinted at 
with regard to Australia, because it is, even 
more than America was, different in many 
respects from the rest of the world, and 
wholly different from the numerous popu- 
lous and luxuriant islands by which it is 
embraced on the northern and eastern sides. 
Of all these islands the inhabitants were 
found in possession of various sailing craft 
and boats; but no trace of navigation has 
been discovered in all Australia,—no wreck 
nor remnant of navigable craft, along a 
coast of seven or éi > theeumanid -aallion, 
although every of it has been visited 
from the time of Dirk Hartog, 1616, to the 
present day; nor is there, so far.as is yet 
known, a single. native animal, from man 
downwards, in the interior, that can be 
traced to any other nmi 

Discarding all notion of Australia being 
a@ more recent creation than other coun- 
tries, we were pet tp aa “ ob- 
servation made to us by Captain Grey, (now 
Governor of South duwete,) rb intel- 
ligence and experience entitle his opinion to 
notice—but indeed the same remark has 
been made by other travellers—that the 
succession of ridges and valleys, of which 
this great country is composed, conveys the 
idea of the whole country having once been 
an archipelago of islands. One thing is 
certain, that the force which has been and 
still is occasionally exerted to upheave is- 
lands and mountains of some thousand feet 
in height, in other parts of the world, has 
been wanting here ; no volcanoes, active or 
extinct, having been discovered in Australia. 





The great difference found in man and 
other animals, as well as in the vegetable 
products of this continent—for so we must 
call it—is very remarkable. The whole 
race of human beings that inhabit it are 
homogeneous, or of one and the same 
variety of the species, and that sufficiently 
distinct to constitute a difference from those 
of other parts of the world. Nobody has 
been able to detect the slightest connexion 
between their language, of which there are 
numerous dialects, and any other variety of 
human speech. Their shelter, when the 
state of the weather requires it, consists in 
a simple temporary hut of reeds or twigs, 
of the form of a bee-hive cut vertically in 
two. With the quickest perception, and 
great powers of mimicry; with a readiness 
to distinguish right from wrong, they are 
found to have no sense of religious obli 
tion; not the most distant idea of a Su. 
preme Being; no prayers nor supplications 
to atly sort of idol; no priests, nor any kind 
of ceremonies indicating a religious feeling. 
All the indigenous quadrupeds differ from 
those of other countries; no great mam- 
malia; but few small ones, and all of a 
peculiar nature, as the kangaroo, and that 
very strange quadruped with a duck’s bill, 
the ornithorhynchus pergyoum Neither 
horses, oxen, asses, sheep, nor swine, ex- 
isted on any part of this great continent. 
A species of eagle, paroquets without end, 
black swans and white crows, black crows 
with white wings, and white crows with 
black ones, black magpies, with many other 
peculiar birds, are here found; others, more 
common, may have traversed the sea by 
help of their wings. This land is free from 
beasts of prey, and nearly so from venem- 
ous reptiles. 

Fine forests everywhere abound; but 
two-thirds of the timber-trees are of one 
genus, the Eucalyptus, the species unknown 
elsewhere. There are trees whose tops are 
grass ae branches and ere eee 
ing a t gum: most of the finest 
shrubs are of the Banksia family, also pe- 
culiar to Australia. The flowering plants, 
annual or perennial, are many of them ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, but so different in 
mgs from those of other regions, that 

r. Robert Brown must have been some- 
what puzzled to find names for so many 
new genera. This country has some other 
peculiarities. Surrounded by islands, on 
which the most active and violent volcanic 
eruptions are constantly going on, the only 
movement of that class we have heard of 
is a solitary earthquake. Whole tracts are 
covered with sand; few rivers of magni- 
tude, and most of them dry in hot weather ; 
and occasionally no rain falls for two or 
three years together. Of some four mil- 
lions of square miles in the interior we 
know nothing. Various expeditions have 
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failed to penetrate regions which present no 
obstacle but their extent, and their defi- 
ciency in means of subsistence. A gentle- 
man, however, of the name of Eyre, has 
started, last year, from the head of Spen- 
cer’s Gulf, with the design of planting the 
British standard on the central point of 
Australia, and proceeding thence to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria or Port Essington. 
Let us hope that he may be more fortunate 
than his predecessors. 

Such is the brief and imperfect sketch of 
a vast region, on a large portion of which 
we are effecting a rapid change—and surely 
a most salutary change, as regards the 
aborigines, the settlers, and the mother- 
country herself. 


LINES TO A JEWISH SHEKEL. 
BY NATHAN C. BROOKS. 
oe fount is stirr’d, and as my vision 


Upon thy disk, light of the darksome mine, 
To fancy’s ear full many a tale it tells 

Of Palestine, 

Land of the goodly olive and the vine. 


Perhaps, when by Euphrates’ turbid sm 
The maids of Judah sorrow’s vigil kep' 
Upon thy emblems, by the motes rhs beam, 
They gazed and wept, 
Till spent with tears and woe, they laid them 
down and slept. 


Perhaps amid the temple’s wealth, the light 
Flash’d back from thee when Heliodorus came 
For plunder ; and a steed of awful might 
And wondrous frame 
oe the gered down with eye and breath 


Or when for goodly gifts the treasury 
Its cumbrous brazen doors had open’d wide, 
Cast in by some self-righteous Pharisee, 
In scornful pride, 
Thy a fell on the widow’s mite that lay 


Perhaps when He, the Lord of earth and heaven, 
To man, his creature, tribute deign’d to A 
Thou by the tenant of the deep wast 
When bent his 
The prompt disciple to Tiberias’ distant bay. 


Or when the meek and lowly Jesus chose 
To assert his power, and cleanse his Father’s 


Where mammon’s altar by Jehovah’s rose, 
His hand divine 
O’erturn’d thee ’mid the piles on loaded boards 
that shine. 


Perhaps among the thirty pieces paid, 
The traitor’s fingers told thee as he lea’ 
The soldiers to Gethsemane’s dark shade, 
Wine pn ‘and ‘blood *d forth, in deadly 
ie sweat and pour’ 
anguish shed. ‘ 


And thou the price of be ere paid for the field 
Of blood, hast borne to a far unknown clime 
The or of blood, by blood and vengeance 


seal’ 
A hideous crime, 
Mark’d with a blighting curse throughout all 
after time, 
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Whate’er thou art, whatever thou hast seen, 
Thine is a history of tears and woe, 
Like Zion’s outcast wanderers thou hast been, 
Nor home shall know 
Where Salem’s palm- trees waved, or Siloa’s wa- 
ters flow. 


Lo! on thy surface flames the censer still, 
But oh! alas! the temple is no more: 
Filed is the glory from fair Zion’s hill, 
Where flow’d the gore, 
And sped the torch, till ploughs were driven the 
ramparts o’er. 
Thou bearest the olive. Salem’s trees have sunk, 
Smit by the heathen axe, yet still uprears, 
Gethsemane its witness, many a trunk 
Wet by His tears, 
Gray, scored with the deep lines of near two 
thousand years. 


see anger of a sin-avenging God 
those who spurn’d his Son in fleshly veil, 
Lone wanderer, thou hast publish’d far abroad ; 
Oh may thy tale 
Teach the believing heart to bid the Saviour hail. 


FETE AT ST. CLOUD; 


OR, THE REMINISCENCES OF A STUDENT. 
By the Author of ‘* Sketches in France,” &c. 


THe sun rose with more than his accus- 
tomed splendour, and his bright rays, which 
penetrated the casement of my humble 
apartment of the quatriéme étage, awoke me 
from a dream of greatness—of days unal- 
loyed by rivalry, when Genius had stretched 
forth her all-powerful arm to shield me 
from the futile attacks of envy and of malice. 
Lured by the smiling aspect of the new- 
born day, I rose, stole from my chamber, 
and was soon after wending my way along 
the Pont Neuf; nor had I any settled route, 
but went heedlessly along, musing on the 
loveliness of the king of day, as he dispelled 
the mists that veiled the face of nature—then 
on the stillness of all around—the noiseless 
streets, the death-like slumber of the sur- 
rounding houses. In this dwelling, but a 
few hours ago, all was gaiety and joy: the 
smiling grisette might have been seen at the 
window, humming her every-day song of 
“ O que je t'aime” to the strolling fat who 
chanced to pass within hearing. In that 
one, vice, perchance, had set its stamp; and 
even there, to all outward appearance, re- 
pose had succeeded unhallowed mirth— 
peace and quietness, the discord of nightly 
brawls. 

A few hours passed away, and all was 
changed! Repose had, for a time, retired, 
and noise and confusion reigned in its 
stead. The streets were now peopled by reaso 
the gay, the sad, the young, the aged. 
Here, a face indicating anxiety and care— 
there, one beaming with joy and delight. 
Yonder, the good-hearted bourgeois, smiling 
with love and fondness on cherished 
offspring ; a little to the right, the misan- 
thrope, alone and unheeded, his counte- 
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nance mirroring the horrors of his distem- 
pered mind. 
I was pensively pursuing my way, when 


the words, “‘ Voici de belles roses, monsieur ; 
en voulez-vous acheter ?” fell upon my ear. 
I turned round, and perceived a pretty little 
bouquetiére, who was endeavouring, by ap- 
peals to charity and winning smiles, to sell . 
her ee Poor as I was, I could 
not wi the beseeching looks of the 
interesting flower-girl. I gave her half a 
franc; for which she did not thank me, but 
shed.a tear. It was the emblem of a grate- 
ful heart. 

On finding that I had wandered uncon- 
sciously to the Champs El op I began to 
consider the course I should take, to — 
my holiday to the best advantage. I will 
call upon my friend Léon. His humorous 
tales of the grisettes de Paris, together with 
his pungent sallies of wit, cannot fail to 
amuse and scare from my presence that 
troublesome demon Ennrui. No! that will 
not do; when Léon cracks his jokes, he 
expects to have his tongue moistened with 
the juice of the grape, and I cannot afford 
it, as my purse has not recovered from the 
consumptive attack it had at La Foire de 
Versai 

Let me ‘see. Ahla lucky thought. As 
there is a féte at St. Cloud to-day, I may, 
without ceremony, call upon e Fran- 
gois, and spend a pleasant hour with her 
— daughter Lucelle and her hopeful 

osef. No sooner had the thought 
pote my mind, than I immediately di- 
rected my steps towards that favourite 
resort. 

As I ex my reception was most 
cordial. e good dame expressed her joy 
on seeing me, Josef langhed with delight, 
and Lucelle — the -eyed Lucelle— 
smiled, muttered that she was so happy to 
see me, but had no sooner done s0, 
bh at her temerity, she turned aside 

to hide her crimsoned face. 

After a little desultory conversation, Josef 
played several airs of his own composition, 
which breathed the spirit of romance, and 
demonstrated a fine conception of the pe- 
culiarities of his science. compliment- 
ing him upon his taste, and decided im- 
provement in composition, he said,— 

“ Perhaps youare notaware, Mr. Adolphe, 
that our examination takes place next week, 
and prizes are to be awarded to the best 
composers and instrumental performers.” 

“Ah,” I replied, “I suppose that is the 

er ee are not keeping the féte; you 
prefer the chance of gaining a prize to pre- 
sent enjoyment.” 

“Yes, . that is the cause,” he replied ; 
“but my sister is very desirous to go. Be 
so kind, Mr. Adolphe, as to take her—will 
you?” 


I looked first at Lucelle, then at her 
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mother. The eyes of the former were 
fixed wistfully on her parent, who was 
unable to refuse a wish so eloquently ex- 


Lucelle was not long in arranging her 
dark ringlets which hung clusteringly down 
her forehead—put on her bonnet, then stood, 
her face radiant with smiles, waiting her 
mother’s kiss to sanction her departure. On 
leaving her little cottage, which is situated 
at the entry of the long avenue of elm-trees 
and i de charmelles, we pursued 
our way along the shady walks, and soon 
arrived at the far-famed chateau of St. 
Cloud, once belonging to the illustrious house 
of Condé. In point of situation this palace 
is not to be equalled by any throughout the 
kingdom. It commands a view of Paris 
and the surrounding country. On every 
side are delightful parks, variety of ter- 
races, shadowy. groves, fantastic fountains, 
and richly ornamented gardens. We entered 
the chateau by the Avant Cours, admired 
the magnificence of its richly furnished 
apartments, extolled the paintings of the 
celebrated Mignard, examined the Salon du 
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Billiard, then went to the Galerie d’A 
pollon. The first picture that strikes the 
eye is the representation of the birth of 
pollo and Diana, which is an admirable 
specimen of the artist’s style of painting. 

e seasons of the year are also represented 
in this gall Spring, by the marriage 
of Flora and Zephyr ; Summer, by the fétes 
of Ceres; Autumn, by the orgies of Bac- 
chus; and Winter, by Boreas and his two 
sons surrounded by a thick cloud. 

On finishing our cursory inspection of 
the beauties of the palace, we directed our 
steps towards the ens, where, in “con- 
verse sweet,” and innocent repartee, we 
spent one of those golden hours so rare in 
life; yet, when past, is ever dear to the 
memory—ever fraught with the most pleas- 
ing associations. 

vening was fast approaching, and we 
now thought of returning homeward. On 
advancing, the soft sound of waters fell uw 
our ears. It was the fountain distinguished 
by the name of the Grand Jet, from the 
amazing height with which it shoots the 
waters, being no less than a hundred feet. 

















I gazed with interest upon this enormous 
column of limpid water, rendered truly 
beautiful by the glowing rays of the setting 
sun gleaming through the spray of the 
fountain, and imparting a s ciens | lustre 
to the surrounding scenery, then at Lucelle, 
who stood far outrivalling Phidias’s ideal 
standard of perfection, her eyes rivetted on 
the transparent element, while her counte- 
nance—bearing the impress of heaven, truth, 
and innocence—portrayed the feelings of 
wonder and delight. . 
(To be continued.) 


THE TOAD. 

“* The toad, ugly and venemous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.’’ 
As You Like It, act ii. sc. 1. 
Ir has sometimes been supposed that “ the 
precious jewel” refers only to the brilliancy 
of the toad’s eyes, as contrasted with its 
ugly form, But we think there can be no 
doubt it referred to a common superstition, 
with which Shakspere’s audience was fa- 
miliar. This, like many other vulgar er- 
rors, is ancient and universal. Pliny tells 
us of the wonderful qualities of a done 
found in the right side of a toad. In India, 
it is a common notion that some species of 
serpents have precious stones in their heads, 
Our old credulous writers upon natural 
history, who dwelt with delight upon “ no- 
table things” and “secret wonders,” are as 
precise about the toad’s stone as a modern 
geologist is about quartz. Edward Fenton, 
in 1569, tells us “there is found in heads of 
old and great toads a stone which they call 
borax, or stelon; it is most commonly found 
in the head of a he-toad.” These toad- 
stones, it should seem, were not only spe- 
cifics against poison when taken internally, 
but “ being used in rings gave forewarning 
against venom.” There were, of course, 
Many counterfeit stones, procured by a 
much easier process than that of toad- 
hunting; but the old lapidaries had an in- 
fallible mode of discovering the true from 
the false: “You shall know whether the 
toad-stone be the right and perfect stone or 
not. Hold the stone before a toad, so that 
he may see it; and if, it be.a right and-true 
stone, the toad will leap towards it, and 
make as though he would snatch it. He 
envieth so much that man shoold have that 
stone.” Shakspere, in the passage before 
us, has taken the superstition out of the 
hands of the ignorant believers in its lite- 
rality, and has transmuted it into a poetical 
truth.* 


In Normandy, however, the toad, so far 
from being looked upon as a venemous 
animal, is called the friend-of man, as it is 


* Notes to As You Like It, p. 230; Pictorial 
Shakspere. 
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thought to warn people asleep in a wood of 
the approach of snakes ; its bitter enemy is 
the lizard, of a sort considered venemous, 
with which it has often encounters. 
eaanten Buckland and a te ema 

nley have made a variety of experi- 
ments to determine the possibility of toads 
existing within blocks of stone or wood; 
and they are convinced that the commonly 
received belief that these reptiles can exist 
in blocks of stone and stems of solid wood 
is perfectly false; notwithstanding the al- 
most numberless instances on record, appa- 
rently well attested, of their vitality under 
the joint additional singularity of exclusion 
of air and privation of food.* 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 
BY THE COUNTESS D’AUTICHAMP. 

TE political dissensions that have agitated 
Spain for more than twenty years, have 
forced many families to leave their country 
and seek a more tranquil home elsewhere. 
ries mege for ia feuiiaedey aan a than 
twenty thousan i ; and in this city 
a Seay sympathy exists between the indi- 
genous population and strangers. 

The Gascon character, quick, light, and 
resolute, blends easily with the vio ped wl 
sionateness of the Spaniard; and i 
gravity equally accommodates itself with 
the vain frankness of the Bordelais. The 
demands of society and the interests of 
commerce have done the rest; and there- 
fore have arisen frequent marriages and 
bonds, which have all the permanency of 
friendship. 

In 18— the countess of Alcantara came 
to reside. at Bordeaux. It was not asked 
whether a political or any other cause 
obliged her to leave Madrid, where it a 
peared she was little known. She was ric 
and by the retired way in which she lived, 
and the care she bestowed on a young in- 
fant, she was imagined to be a widow. Her 
beauty, however, caused her soon to be 
remarked ; and after she had formed some 
acquaintances in the town, she found it 

ifficult to withdraw from the its that 
await a young woman, rich wi of whom 
no duty, or no protector, seems to limit the 
admiration. countess, however, con- ~ 
ducted herself with so much circumspection, 
that for three years not the remotest scan- 
dal was entertained on her account. During 
that period she dressed herself in mourning, 
as. well as all her household; but a few 
months afterwards she appeared to prefer 
the society of one of her more i 
admirers, a certain Count de i 
rich, handsome, and five-and-thirty. Ona 
certain day, one spoke of love, and the 


* See Jameson’s Journal, Nos. 25 and 26. 





other rejoiced at the happiness of being 
beloved— 

“In,” observed the count, using one of 
those charming diminutives which give so 
much grace to the Spanish language, “you 
love me, I know; why prolong what your 

ts and ours would call my martyrdom? 
ou are a widow, and independent. What 
withholds you? Can it be your child? 
You know I love that sweet creature; and, 
besides, mothers-in-law are alone to be 
feared—fathers never are. I love, and can- 
not be happy a single moment without you ; 
and you must know, that to love you, and 
see you as often as I do, are things which 
must be obnoxious to your reputation.” 

She blushed and smiled, as though par- 
tially in disdain. 

“ Shall I shut-my door on you?” said she. 

“No, In; I ask to marry—” 

The countess took up a guitar, and 
played awhile; after which, throwing the 
instrument aside, she passed her delicate 
fingers through a string of castanets, and 
agitated them. 

“Let us speak about something else,” 
said she, at last. “ Pray yield in this; you 
will oblige me. Isabella! Isabella! (ad- 
dressing herself to the child) go and play 
in another room ; you make too much noise. 
My friend,” said she again, “ these castanets 
—that guitar—have reminded me of Ma- 
drid, and of a story. It rains; we cannot 
to-day walk on the Allées de Tourny. I will 
tell it you. What say you?” 

This mode of deferring her answer did 
not please the count; but there was some- 
thing so sweet in the voice of the countess, 
something so attractive in her manner, that 
he submitted, and the young lady began 


thus : 

“ There lived in Madrid, about four years 
ago, a government contractor, whose for- 
tune was so that his only daughter 
was the best match in the city. Dolores 
was also very beautiful. A young cavalier 
—one of the flowers of the Spanish no- 
bility, Don Antonio de Villa Real—fell 
deeply in love with her. I will not enume- 
rate all the means he employed to make 
himself beloved by her; enough that she 
was not backward in returning his affec- 
tion. The period of marriage was fixed, 
and celebrated at Villa Real’s own palace. 
The night was already advanced; Dolores 
had been led to the nuptial chamber, where 
her maids, after having taken off her rich 
vestments, and having put in their cases 
her rubies and diamonds, were dressing her 
in the night robe, when the door was ab- 
ruptly opened, and every voice exclaimed, 
‘Stop, Don Antonio! the bride is not yet 
in bed ? 

“ Alas! it was not Villa Real who entered ; 
it was La Esmeralda, the premiére danseuse 
of Madrid. She was young, beautiful, (a 
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dark beauty,) and capable of all the devo- 
tion and tenderness of love—a disinterested 
love, which requires but return of the sen- 
timent. Woe, nevertheless, to him who 
deceives such an one. Your danseuses usu- 
ally console themselves, and sometimes for- 
give; but ours invariably revenge injuries. 
Fancy this fond and ardent young woman, 
with her hair in disorder, her face wildly 
pallid, her eyes sparkling with fever and 
anger, and carrying in her arms a child less 
than three months old, which, with extended 
arms and tears, implored its mother’s breast ! 

“ ¢ Where is the bride?’ asked Esmeralda, 
in a sharp voice. 

“* Esmeralda,’ cried Dolores, who knew 
her, ‘I am the bride! I am the Dona! and 
ye shalt have solid proof of my friend- 
ship!’ 

“* Tt is you,’ asked the danseuse, ‘whom 
he marries!’ 

“* That he has married, Esmeralda! But 
wherefore this visit at such an hour?’ 

“* The traitor!’ said Esmeralda. ‘ Look 
at this child—it is his own! It is our 
child’ she added, sobbing violently. ‘ If 
you knew with what art he betrayed me! 
if you knew how many oaths of love he 
made! I required nothing, I only asked to 
see him! He told me I should be his wife, 
that he never would forsake Esmeralda; I 
believed him. It was impossible to hide my 
shame from my mother; and he then be- 
haved as a Castilian nobleman ought, went 
to my mother, pacified my old father, re- 
newed his oaths, and I was happy once 
more. Two months ago, when my child 
was born, he spent three days near my bed, 
without leaving me one moment. But the 
traitor loved you.even then! I did not 
suspect that he was but near me to deceive 
me the better !’ 

“¢* The child asks sustenance,’ said one 
of the maids; ‘give him your breast.’ 

“* Heaven forbid! heaven forbid!’ exe 
claimed she, throwing herself back. ‘Only 
this day—two hours ago—I heard he was 
married. I have seen the priest who united 
you. I had a wish to kill him—I aban- 
doned myself to desperate thoughts ; but I 
have prayed the Virgin and.all the saints to 
aid me; I have embraced my child, and 
se anger has been calmed. Poor dear! 
what would have become of him ?—the fa- 
ther killed, the mother dead! Take care 
of him, be his mother. If, after such a 
treacherous act, you can love Don Antonio, 
do so, you will not find Esmeralda in your 
way. But by all the saints of sete 
that Virgin who, young and innocent as 
was, abandoned me to a traitor, take care 
of my son ! 

“ At that moment there were three or 
four light knocks at the door; it was Don 
Antonio. 

“* Dolores! soul of my life! precious 
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flower of my existence! open to your hus- 
band—to the man who so deeply loves you! 
Maria, Isolina, Seraphina, come, ladies, how 
long you are with the countess !’ 

“* Open not the door!’ said Dolores, 
sternly. 

“ During Don Antonio’s first words, Es- 
meralda had extended herself on an arm- 
chair, and the child slipped from her knees 
on those of Dolores. 

“* Thou shalt not leave me, my child!’ 
said the bride. ‘Oh heaven! she is faint- 
ing away ! help, help, for heaven’s sake!’ 

“ The child was taken care of ; the mother 
undressed, and placed in the nuptial bed. 

“ ¢ Esmeralda,’ said the bride, leaning over 
her, ‘I have seen enough of him; you are 
not the only one he has deceived.’ 

“*Do you find yourself ill, madam? 
asked Antonio from without; and receiv- 
ing no answer, he returned to the ball-room. 

“ Esmeralda was expiring ; a few minutes 
more, and the nuptial bed was to contain a 
corpse ; the unhappy wretch had poisoned 
herself. Dolores, leaning over her, wii 
with her handkerchief the cold perspiration 
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“ T took the child in my arms to a convent, 
where my father visited me next day; and 
we found ways and means to escape from 
my husband's power. He, however, never 
claimed me; and, shortly after, I crossed 
over to France. _ It is now a year since the 
father of Esmeralda killed Don Antonio— 
as she had intimated. The child I have 
adopted. That child has saved me from a 
melancholy fate. But now, my friend, you 
want to marry me. I love you; but are 
you sure that you have not some remains 
of the affections of other days? Come, be 
sincere, and instead of ing a widow, 
you shall possess an old of twenty- 
nine.” 

The count was thirty-five ere he knew 
the countess ; he had lived at Bordeaux as 
most young men do. Rich, and good-look- 
ing, he had twice had a journey to Paris, to 
complete his education. Official affairs had 
sent him to Italy, where he had seen the 
beauties of Rome and Florence. He was 
not, like Don Antonio, able to swear that 
he had never loved before, but he could, at 
all events, say that he was free from any 


and the rime which covered her lips, her former 


breath becoming shorter every moment. 

“*T told you, you would not find me in 
your way, said she, concentrating her 
strength; ‘I knew that I should die in his 
bed.’ 


‘‘¢ Open the door,’ said Dolores; ‘ let all 
enter!’ 

“ You know the curiosity with which, at a 
Spanish wedding, people remark the most 
trifling incidents concerning the ceremony ; 
they watch narrowly the moment when the 
bride leaves the ball-room, and the time for 
the spouse to join her. Don Antonio had 
been followed; some of the curious had 
seen him refused at the door of the nuptial 
chamber. The guests were laughing among 
themselves, and wished to know how the 
joke would end. The door was now wide 
open ; the crowd pores itself into the 
room; and the first, of course, who ap- 
proached the bed was Don Antonio, who 
knew but too well the features of that livid 
face! Esmeralda was still alive; she saw 
her seducer, and the child’s screams told 
but too well to those present the truth of 
this fearful scene. 

‘“¢ Miserable wretch!’ said she, pointing 
at Antonio, ‘I forgive thee! but take care ; 
my father will—must kill thee!’ 

“ These were her last words. Ah me! in 
that cursed chamber were met two betrayed 
women—the one to die, the other to flee 
away for ever. When the first moments of 
excitement and commiseration were over, 
Dolores was universally inquired for—but 
she had gone, as well as the child. My 
friend, dost thou know who was that Do- 
lores, so cruelly betrayed in her first love? 
’Twas I! 


engagement, 
Ere long he led the beautiful Dolores to 
the altar; and it is well authenticated that 
no Esmeralda troubled the evening of their 
bridal. 


SHELL FISH. 
(From Miss Roberts’s Conchologist’s Companion.) 


‘THE sea, the sea, the deep blue sea,” 
what treasures are concealed within its 
waters: how many important lessons may 
be conveyed by the consideration of them 
to the heart ! 7 

I have spoken of the industrious Pholas, 
that ingenious little miner, which readily 
excavates his subterraneous dormitory in 
the hardest substances: of the lepas, or 
sea-acorn, which travels far, and yet never 
quits his home: of the chiton, cased in 
armour,—and how ——_— oy are 
adapted for their ne, anh spheres of being. 
In looking at them, [ have remembered that 
the same Almighty being who directs the 
one to form a secure abode,—who provides 
the dwelling of the other with a door, b 
the aid of which it excludes the rough 
beating of a boisterous sea,—who enal 
the third to fold itself in a coat of mail 
resembling a perforated pebble, and thus to 
elude the vigilance of its marine foes,—has 
determined the bounds of our habitation. 
I have also dwelt at large on the dissimilar 
abodes of the Bivalve race, and the singu- 
larity of their construction ; and while thus 
engaged, my heart has glowed within me, 
to think how wonderfully the meanest crea- 
ture is provided for the situation it is de- 
signed to fill. Nor have the exquisite and 
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varied tints which distinguish the beautiful 
family of Univalve been disregarded ; and 


as 0 have they brought to mind the 

ess of their Creator, in drawing us, 
the wonders:which he has made, to con- 
sider that his fender mercies are over all 
his works. 

Shells and flowers, especially, bring home 
these feelings to my heart. hey are often 
so small, so beautiful, so helpless, and yet 
80 wonderfully made, that their safety is as 
well provided for as that of the great globe, 
on which we are now speeding, with its 
myriads of inhabitants, amid suns and sys- 
tems, through the immensity of space. 

How vividly that bright moment recurs 
to my remembrance, when the deep proud 
sea first rose upon my sight—when I heard 
the loud cry of the returning sea-gull, and 
saw the dancing breakers bound upwards, 
as if in defiance of the rocks that repelled 
them! And how pleasingly, too, arises the 
thought of those glad hours when the 
sportive billows threw up their beautiful 
borders of sea-weeds and shells, of long 
trailing fuci, and -light ere, corallines— 
when ocean seemed to say, “Stranger, you 
have, perhaps, travelled r, and seen much 
of groves and gardens, of. inland valleys 
and green hills; but the earth, from which 
you spring, and on whose bosom thousands 
are laid down to rest, brings not to the 

heart, nor to the fancy, that vivid delight 
which my ever-varying productions yield. 
There is somewhat of sadness often blended 
with all of earth’s productions: they fade 
and change; they tell of bygone days, and 
of friends who may not greet again her 
beautiful interchange of fruits and flowers ; 
but mine are-always new,—no sad thoughts 
are blended with them, for the walks of 
mortals are not upon my fields. All that 
my billows throw forth to the bright sun- 
beams are fresh and beautiful, and it is not 
till they have been received on earth’s dull 
bosom, that they partake of her nature, and 
begin to fade.” 





Pew Bo Books. 


The Idler in France. B By the Countess of 
Blessington. 


(Tuus is a very charming as well as clever 
work ; and to be brilliant and deep, we know, 
is a combination of excellence rarely wit- 
nessed now-a-days. Every page of these 
volumes is lit up with the epiritnal of obser- 
vant acumen, and set off with the richesses 
of an imagination of remarkable fertility 4d 
and exuberant fancy. Although much of 
the illustration is drawn from every-da 

life, and the working-day world, there is 
none of the common-place conceit or the 
affected plaisanterie of your mere senti- 
mental tourist; but, every subject is touched 
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person 








———, ius—whether it be a sketch of the 
de modes, at Paris, or a whole- 
pon lesson to the English on the treatment 
of their servants; a description of a soirée 
of noblesse, or any less ambitious scenes of 
Parisian life. e work opens with an ex- 
cellent account of the antiquities of Nismes, 
Arles, and St. Remy, and then proceeds 
with the Journal of a Residence in Paris, 
presenting the most refined views of society 
to be met with in that very Kaleidoscope 
of a capital. In piquancy of anecdote, 
and characteristic sketch, “the 
Idler” is rich beyond any other book of 
the season; as we proceed to shew by a 
few quotations from its raciest portions. 


French Fashions. | 

Englishwomen who have not made their 
purchases at the houses of the marchandes 
de modes considered the most recherché at 
Paris, have no idea of the extravagance of 
the charges. Prices are demanded that 
really make a prudent person start; never- 
theless, she who wishes to attain the dis- 
tinction so generally sought, of being per- 
fectly well dressed, which means pom Rap in 
the newest fashion, must submit to pay 
largely for it, Three hundred and twenty 
francs for a — hat and feathers, two 
hundred for a c u a at fleurs, one hundred 
for a chapeau oelse de matin, and eighty- 
five francs for an evening-cap composed of 
tulle trimmed with blonde and flowers, are 
among the prices asked, and, to my shame, 
be it said, given. It is true, hats, caps, and 
bonnets, may be had for very reasonable 
prices in the shops in the Rue Vivienne and 
elsewhere at Paris, as I and many of my 
female compatriots found out when I was 
formerly in this gay capital; but the bare 
notion of wearing suc would positivel 
shock a lady of fashion at Paris, as muc 
as it would an English one, to appear in a 
hat manufactured in Cranbourn Alley. Here 
fashion is a despot, and no one dreams of 
evading its dictates. 


[ Taglioni.] 

Went to the Opera last night, where I 
saw the début of the new danseuse Taglioni. 
Hers is a totally new style of dancing; 
graceful beyond all comparison, wonderful 
lightness, an absence of all violent effort, 
or at least of the appearance of it, and a 
modesty as new as it is delightfal to witness 
in her art. She seems to float and bound 
like a sylph across the stage, never execut- 
—— tours de force that we know to be 

cult and wish were impossible, being 
always performed at the expense of decorum 
and grace, and requiring only activity for 
their achievement. She excited the most 
rapturous applause, and received it with a 
“decent dignity,” very unlike the leering 
smiles with which, in general, a danseuse 
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thinks it necessary to advance to the front 
of the pores. shewing all her teeth, 
as she lowly courtesies to the audience. 
There is a sentiment in the dancing of this 
charming bie of Terpsichore that elevates 
it far beyond the licentious style generally 
adopted by the ladies of her profession, and 
which bids fair to accomplish a reformation 
in it. The Duc de Cazes, who came in to 
the Duchesse de Guiche’s box, was enthu- 
siastic in his praises of Mademoiselle Tag 
lioni, and said hers was the most poetical 
style of dancing he had ever seen. Another 
observed, that it was indeed the poetry of 
motion. I would describe it as being the 
epic of dancing. 


[Lord Lansdowne.} 


Lord Lansdowne has always appeared to 
me to be peculiarly formed for a statesman. 
With a fortune that exempts him from in- 
curring even the suspicion of gor es | 
motives for holding office, and a rank whic 
precludes that of entertaining the ambition 
of seeking a higher, he is free from the 

passions that more or less influence 
the generality of other men. To an un- 
prejudiced mind, he joins self-respect with- 
out arrogance, self-possession without ef- 
frontery, solid and general information, 
considerable power of application to busi- 
ness, a calm and gentlemanly demeanour, 
and an urbanity of manner which, while it 
conciliates goodwill never descends to, or 
encourages, familiarity. A lover and liberal 
patron of the fine arts, he is an encourager 
of literature, and partial to the society of 
literary men; irreproachable in private 
life, and respected in public, what is there 
wanting to render him faultless? I, who 
used to enjoy a good deal of his society in 
England, am of opinion, that the sole thing 
wanting is the warmth and cordiality of 
manner which beget friends and retain par- 
tisans, and without which no minister can 
count on constant supporters. 

[The Maid of Palaiseau.] 

We passed through the hamlet of Palai- 
seau, on our return to Paris; and saw in it 
the steeple where the magpie concealed the 
silver spoons he had stolen, and which occa- 
sioned the evenf from which the drama of 
La Pie Voleuse, known in so many lan- 
guages, has had its origin. The real story 
ended not so happily as the opera, for the 
sae! girl was executed—the spoons not 

aving been discovered until after her death. 

This tragedy in humble life has attached 
great interest to the steeple at Palaiseau, 
and has drawn many persons to the secluded 
hamlet in which it stands. 


[French Good- Breeding.) 


Among the peculiarities that most strike 
one in French people, are the good-breed- 
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ing with which they listen, without evena - 
smile, to the almost incomprehensible at- 
tempts at speaking French made by many. 
strangers, and the quickness of apprehen- 
sion with which they seize their meaning, 
and assist them in rendering the sense com- 
plete. I have seen innumerable of 
this politeness—a politeness so little under- 
stood, or at least so little practised, among 
the English, that mistakes perfectly ludi- 
crous, and which could not have failed to 
set my compatriots in a titter, if not in a 
roar, have not produced the movement of 
a single risible muscle, and yet the French 
are more prone to gaiety than are the Eng- 
lish, 


[English and French Conversation.] 


I observe that few English shine in con- 
versation with the French. There is a light- 
ness and brilliancy, a sort of touch and go, 
if I may say so, in the latter, seldom, if 
ever, to be acquired by strangers. Never 
dwelling long on any subject, and rarely 
entering profoundly into it, they sparkle on 
the surface with great dexterity, bringing 
wit, gaiety, and tact, into pla . Like sum- 
mer lightning, French wit ad frequently, 
brightly, and innocuously, leaving nothing 
disagreeable to remind one of its having 
appeared. Conversation is, with the French, 
the aim and object of society. All enter it 
prepared to take a part, and he best enacts 
it who displays just enough knowledge to 
show that much remains behind. Such is 
the tact of the Parisians, that even the igno- 
rant conceal the poverty of their minds, and 
might, to casual observers, pass as being in 
no way deficient, owing to the address with 
which they glide in an @ propos oui, ou non, 
and an appropriate shake of the head, nod 
of assent, or dissent. The constitutional 
vivacity of the French depending much on 
their mercurial temperaments, greatly aids 
them in conversation. A light and playful 
sally acquires additional merit when uttered 
wile:quaies and should a bon mot even 
contain something calculated to pique any 
one present, or reflect on the absent, the 
mode in which it is uttered takes off from 
the force of the matter; whereas, on the 
contrary, the more grave and sententious 
manner peculiar to the English adds pun- 
gency to their satire. 


[Manners in London and Paris.] 
I observe a difference in the de 
meurs at Paris, and in those of of 


which an ignorance might lead to give 
offence. In England, a lady is expected to 
bow to a gentleman before resumes to 
do A to her, Cone lenrving her the choice of 
acknowledging hi intance, or not; 
but in France it is ohereten for a man 
takes off his hat to every woman whom he 
has ever met in society, although he does 
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not address her, unless she encourages him 
to do so. In Paris,,if two men are walking 
or riding r, and one of them bows to 
a lady of his acquaintance, the other also 
takes off his hat, as a mark of respect to 
the lady known to his friend, although he 
is not acquainted with her. The mode of 
salutation is also much more deferential to- 
wards women in France than in land. 
The hat is held a second longer off the 
head, the bow is lower, and the smile of 
recognition is more aimable, by which, I 
mean, that it is meant to display the plea- 
sure experienced by the meeting. It is 
true that the really well-bred Englishmen 
are not to be s in politeness and 
good manners by those of any other coun- 
try, but all are not such; and I have seen 
instances of men in London acknowledging 
the presence of ladies, by merely touching, 
instead of taking off, their hats when bow- 
ing to them; and though I accounted for 
this solecism in good breeding by the be- 
lief that it proceeded from the persons prac- 
tising it wearing wigs, I discovered that 
there was not even so good an excuse as 
the fear of deranging them, and that their 
incivility proceeded from ignorance, or non- 
chalance, while the glum countenance of 
him who bowed betrayed rather a regret 
for the necessity of touching his beaver, 
than a pleasure at meeting her for whom 
the salute was intended. 
[Amusing Mistake.] 

I could not help smiling inwardly when 
looking at the Princesse de Talleyrand, as 
I remembered Baron Denon’s amusing story 
of the mistake she once made. When the 
Baron’s work on Egypt was the topic of 
eral conversation, and the hotel of the 
nce Talleyrand was the rendezvous of 
the most distinguished persons of hoth sexes 
at Paris, Denon being en to dine there 
one day, the Prince wished the Princesse 
to read a few pages of the book, in order 
that she might be enabled to say something 
complimentary on it to the author. He 
consequently ordered his librarian to send 
the work to her apartment on the morning 
of the day of the dinner ; but, unfortunately 
at the same time also commanded that a 
copy of Robinson Crusoe should be sent to 


a ee NS Se ee 
sided in the hotel e Baron Denon’s 
work, through mistake, was given to Made- 
moiselle, Robinson Crusoe was delivered 
to the Princesse, who rapidly looked through 
its pages. The seat of honour at table be- 
ing assigned to the Baron, the Princesse, 
mindful of her husband’s wishes, had no 
sooner eaten her ——. smiling gra- 
ciously, she thanked Denon for the plea- 
sure which the perusal of his work had 
afforded her. The author was pleased, and 


told her how much he felt honoured ; but 


jadge of his astonishment, and the 

of the Prince Talleyrand, when the Prin- 
cesse exclaimed, “ Yes, Monsieur le Baron, 
ne work has delighted me; but I am 
longing to know what has become of your 
poor man Friday, about whom I feel such 
an interest ?” on used to recount this 
anecdote with great spirit, confessing at the 
same time that his amour eas an au- 
thor had been for a moment flattered by 
the commendation, even of a person univer- 
sally known to be incompetent to pronounce 
on the merit of his book. The Emperor 
Napoleon heard this story, and made Baron 
Denon repeat it to him, laughing immode- 
rately all the time, and frequently after he 
would, when he saw Denon, inquire “ how 
was poor Friday ?” 


[English and French Servants. } 


The difference between servitude in Eng- 
land and in France often strikes me, and 
more especially when I hear the frequent 
complaints made by English people of the 
insolence and familiarity of French ser- 
vants. Unaccustomed to hear a servant 
reply to any censure on him, the 
English are apt to consider his _ as 
a want of respect or subordination, though 
a French servant does not even dream that 
he is guilty of either when, according to 
the general habit of his class and country, 
he attempts an exculpation not always 
satisfactory to his employer, however it 
may be to himself. A French master 
listens to the explanation patiently, or at 
least without any demonstration of anger, 
unless he finds it is not based on truth, 
when he reprehends the servant in a manner 
that satisfies the latter that all future at- 
tempts to avoid blame by misrepresentation 
will be unavailing. French servants ima- 
gine that they have the right to explain, 
and their employers do not deny it; con- 
sequently, when they change a French for 
an English master, they continue the same 
tone and manner to which they have been 
used, and are not a little surprised to find 
themselves considered guilty of imperti- 
nence. A French master and mistress 
issue their orders to their domestics with 
much more familiarity than the English do ; 
take a lively interest in their we and 
happiness ; advise them about their private 
concerns; inquire into the cause of any de- 
pression of spirits, or symptom of ill health 
they may o e, and make themselves 
acquainted with the circumstances of those 
in their establishment. This system lessens 
the distance maintained between masters 
and servants, but does not really diminish 
the respect entertained by the latter towards 
their employers, who generally find around 
them humble friends, instead of, as with 
us, cold and calculating dependents, who 
repay our hauteur by a total indifference to 
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our interests, and, while evincing all the 
external appearance of profound res 
entertain little of the true feeling of it to 
their masters. Treating our servants as if 
they were automatons created solely for our 
use, and who, being paid a certain remu- 
neration for their services, have no claim 
on us for kindness or sympathy, is a system 
very injurious to their morals and our own 
interests, and requires an amelioration. 
But while I deprecate the tone of familiarity 
that so frequently shocks the untravelled 
English in the treatment of French em- 
ployers to their servants, I should like to 
see more kindness of manner shewn by the 
English to theirs. Nowhere are servants 
so well paid, clothed, fed, and lodged, as 
with us, and nowhere are they said to feel 
so little attachment to their masters ; which 
can only be accounted for by the erroneous 
system to which I have referred. 
[The Pays Latin.] 

We passed through the quarter of Paris 
known as the Pays Latin, the aspect of 
which is singular, and is said to have been 
little changed during the last century. The 
houses, chiefly occupied by literary men, 
look quaint and picturesque. Every man 
one sees passing has the air of an author, 
not as authors now are, or at least as popular 
ones are, well-clothed and prosperous look- 
ing, but as authors were when genius could 
not always command a wardrobe, and 
walked forth in habiliments more deroga- 
tory to the age in which it was neglected, 
than to the individual whose poverty com- 
pelled such attire. Men in rusty thread- 
bare black, with books under the arm, and 
some with spectacles on nose, reading while 
they walked along, might be encountered 
at every step. e women, too, in! the 
Pays Latin, have a totally different = 
to those of every other part of Paris. The 
desire to please, inherent in the female 
breast, seems to have expired in them, for 
their dress betrays a total neglect, and its 
fashion is that of some forty years ago. 
Even the youthful are equally negligent, 
which indicates their conviction that the 
men they meet seldom notice them, proving 
the truth of the old saying, that women 
dress to please men. The old, with locks 
of snow, who had grown into senility in 
this erudite quarter, still paced the same 
promenade which they had trodden for 
many a year, habit having fixed them where 
hope once led their steps. The middle- 

too, might be seen with hair begin- 

ning to blanch from long hours devoted to 
the midnight lamp, and faces marked with 
‘the pale cast of thought.” Hope, though 
less sanguine in her promises, still lures 
them on, and they pass the venerable old, 
unconscious that they themselves are suc- 
ceeding them in the same life of study, to 
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be followed by the same results, privation 

and solitude, until death closes the scene. 

And yet a life of study is, perhaps, the one 

in which the arg compelled by 

poverty, are the least felt to be a hardship. 
[Living in Society.] 

It is astonishing how little people ohserve 
each other in society! This inattention, 
originating in a good breeding that pro- 
scribes personal observation, has degene- 
rated into something that approaches very 
nearly to total indi and I am per- 
suaded that a man might die at table seated 
between two others without their being 
aware of it, until he dropped from his chair. 
Civilization has its disadvantages as well 
as its advantages, and I think the consci- 
ousness that one might expire between 
one’s neighbours at table without their 
noticing it, is hardly atoned for by know- 
ing that they will not stare one out of coun- 
tenance. I often think, as I look around at 
, oy rey eat ve a have 

e slightest know of what is passin 
in the minds of ts othete The omile 
worn on many a face may be assumed to 
conceal a sadness which those who feel it 
are but too well aware would meet with 
little sympathy, for one of the effects of 
modern civilization is the disregard for the 
cares of others which it engenders. 


Che Gatherer. 


Great Talkers.—It happens with women 
as with men: the greatest talkers are often 
the greatest cowards, and there is a reason 
for it—those spirits evaporate in prattle 
which might do more mischief if they took 

‘arquhar. 





another course.—Fi ; 

Indifference to Knowledge. — Contented 
ignorance of that which we may know has 
a no less deplorable likeness to the condition 
of brutes, than the most obvious brutalities 
té which we degrade our nature.—Black- 
woods Magazine. 

Foolish Imitation—It is a curious fact, 
that in 1814, the English ladies in Paris 
were 50 -d with a for imitating 
even the deficiencies of their French sister- 
hood, that they actually had recourse toe 
violent means, even to the injury of their 
pore to page ose oe bosoms 
as ly as possible, destroy ev 
vestige of those charms for which, of all 
other women, they are, perhaps, the most 
indebted to nature. 

Bull.—An Irishman said of a soldier, who 
had committed a vast number of crimes on 
entering a besieged town : “ Sure and if his 
own mother had been, there, the fellow 
would have slain her, and so have added 
partielle oe ent 

_ HF. 
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The Times Newspaper.—Sir John Stod- 
dart married the sister of Lord Moncrieff, 
by whom he has a goodly race of represen- 
tatives ; but, before his marriage, he was the 
man who wrote up the Times newspaper to 
its admitted pitch of distinction and supe- 
riority over every other contemporary jour- 
nal. Mark, gentle reader, I speak of the 
Times newspaper during the eventful and 
appalling crisis of Bonaparte’s invasion of 
Spain and destruction of Moscow. My 
friend fought with his pen as Wellington 
fought with his sword: but nothing like a 
tithe of the remuneration. which was justly 
meted out to the hero of Waterloo befel 
the editor of the Times. Of course, I 
speak of remuneration in degree, and not 
in kind. The peace follow Public cu- 
riosity lulled, and all and stirring 
events having subsided, it was thought that 
a writer of less commanding talent (cer- 
tainly not the present editor), and therefore 
procurable at a less premium, would answer 
the current Spegee of the day; and the 
retirement of Dr. Stoddart, (for he was at 
this time a civilian, and particularly noticed 
and patronized by Lord Stowell,) from the 
old Times, and his establishment of the 
New Times newspaper, followed in conse- 
quence. But the latter, from the causes 
above specified, had only a short-lived ex- 
istence. Sir John Stoddart had been his 
Majesty’s advocate, or attorney-general, at 
Malta, before he retired thither, a s 
time, to assume the office of Judge. He 
has since published a speech upon the ad- 
vantages of the introduction of trial by jury 
into the Maltese courts.—Dibdin’s Remi- 
niscences, Vol. i. p. 102. 

Legal arentiont—- Ware -oanyh, much 
of the circumlocutory verbiage of declara- 
tions and pleas are done away with, and 
that, it seems, without prejudice to law or 
to reason. How much more superfluous 
entanglement may yet be dispensed with! 
Swaddling clothes may be essential for the 
‘infant, but if you wish the child to run 
alone, they must be exchanged for lighter 
and shorter drapery. Some of the old 
counts, or forms of drawings, bordered 
closely upon profaneness.— Ibid. vol.i. p. 153. 

Holborn Hill—Mr. Moseley recommends 
the bottom of Holborn Hill to be filled up, 
in forming the Farringdon new street; but 
the practical value of ion is very 
small, seeing that the exchequer for the 
purpose is comparatively empty. 

Shakspeare.—Mr. Halliwell, in his Intro- 
duction to Midsummer Night’s Dream, re- 
cently published, “enters on the idle ques- 
tion the orthography of the name, 
which he writes Shakespeare. This is ac- 
cordant with the F saaerer orthography of 
Shakespeare himself and his friends. What 
better authority, when it had received also 
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the sanction of the great body of English 


authors down to a recent period? But, 
because in the manuscript of the time, the 
name is found written, and by the poet 
himself, Shakspere, this, which Mr. D’Is- 
raeli calls the ‘curt shock’ form, must be 
adopted. But, anybody acquainted with 
the manuscript of the age of Shakespeare 
knows that, in his time, the utmost licence 
was used in respect of proper names ; and 
this new orthography is only one out of 
twenty-seven forms, in which we have heard 
that the name may be found in the writings 
of the age of Shakespeare in the county to 
which he belonged. As to the him- 
self, the only person of his family of an 
account, we believe, that as he himse 
printed it Shakespeare, so is it uniformly 
printed by his contemporaries, except that 
it sometimes wants the final e. It was Bell 
and Pinkerton, two critics of the lower 
form, who first attempted to supersede the 
old form by Shakspere; and we remember 
then the number of persons was not small 
who pronounced the name accordingly—a 
heresy still more dan erous, as it destroys 
some good poetry w ich is consecrated to 
his memory.”—T7imes, June 12. 

Miniature Steam-engine.—A watchmaker 
in Commercial-road East has constructed a 
working model steam-engine, the weight of 
which, includi engine, boiler, safety- 
valves, fly-wheel, stop-cocks, feed-pipes, 
&c., does not exceed 3dwts, The cylinder 
is less than the 16th of an inch in diameter, 
and it has been calculated that the fly- 
wheel makes upwards of 500 revolutions in 
a minute! 


Rewards for Virtue.—The French Aca- 
demy distribute annually certain prizes for 
virtuous actions, consisting of sums of 
money bequeathed for that purpose. Here 
is an extract from the Academy Report for 
the present year: “A prize of 30U0f. was 
voted to M. Moéssard, an actor attached 
to the theatre of the Porte St. Martin. 
Amongst the numerous acts of charity stated 
by the Academy, it appeared that in the year 
1825 an actor died at the age of seventy- 
eight, leaving a wife and daughter loaded 
with debt. M. Moéssard paid his debts, and 
took the widow and daughter to his house. 
The daughter, through his means, procured 
an honourable situation. The widow is 
still alive, beat down with age and infirmi- 
ties. Madame Moéssard attends her care- 
fully, and will not suffer her to be removed. 
M. Moéssard possesses no property but his 
salary and the profit arising from his dra- 
matic productions. A prize of 3000f. was 
awarded to M. Ferrand, a navigator, who 
saved sixteen persons from drowning at diffe- 
rent intervals since the year 1814. Several 
other prizes and fifteen medals were awarded 
to different persons.” 
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